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GREETINGS FROM THE RETIRING P RESIDENT 


Frances Horwich 
Roosevelt College 
Chicago, Illinois 


On the thirty-first of December of 1951 my four years as 
president of the association ended. To the members of the 
governing board, committee members, editor of THE BULIETIN, 
authors of the pamphlets, conference chairmen and the entire 
membership go my sincere appreciation and gratitude for their 
untiring effort, splendid achievements ‘and wholehearted 
cooperation in working with me toward. the goals of the association. 


One of the outstanding features of the association is the. : 
ability, interest and willingness to work of the many individuals 
who constitute its membership. Many of them, already overburdened 
with responsibility, give generously of their ability and time to 
the program of action of the association. 


There is much yet to be done for young children, teachers, 
students in training, parents, administrators, legislators and 
lay citizens. The association will continue to carry its 
responsibility in the total program. The international situation 
makes the demands on each of us and on the association as a whole 
even greater than they have been these past years. 


To Millie Almy, our new president, and the members of the - 
new governing board, I extend my heartiest congratulations and 
wish them a very happy and successful term in office. 


A happy and peaceful New Year to all. 
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WHAT ABOUT PARENT-COOPERATIVE PRESCHOOL GROUPS? 


Alma Armbruster, Director of Consultation Service. = 
Association of Cleveland, Ohio * 


Those of us nouns in the field of nursery education have been more and more 
conscious of the desire of many parents for some —_ of preschool group experience 
for their children. 


Parents now appreciate the values children receive from wholesome nursery 
school programs prior to kindergarten entry. Through reading articles and listen- 
ing to authorities in the fields of child development, parents realize the import- 
ance of understanding’ guidance for the early years. They sometimes want help with 
a problem in child guidance and hope to receive more knowledge through the nursery 
school in which the child is enrolled. 


For the low-income group who deserves the,:day care program because of their own 
or the child's needs, the philanthropic nursery with its local subsidies and good 
standards has often been available. For the high-income group who can afford the 
high cost of such a program in the private school or university, good nursery edu- 
cation has been purchased. For the middle-income group, watching from the sidelines, 
there has appeared an upsurge of need and a strong wish for a mrsery experience 
for their children. 


The latter cross-section of thoughtful society has queried "Why not for us? 
Where can our children receive such benefits? Will the public schools provide 
such a program? Will the local social agency help us?" In many communities no- 
one seemed to care. Therefore, many young, intelligent and courageous parents have 
assumed this responsibility for themselves. 


Parents met in small groups and talked. Some approached school boards, 
churches and neighborhood centers to secure space. Some have done it cautiously 
with a knowledge of good standards of nursery education and awere of the serious- 
ness of their venture. Others have plunged too quickly with little thought of 
the complications of the pro ject both for them and for the chiidren. 

Many such programs have mushroomed and failed. Others nave taken root, flour- 
ished and become a means of strengthening family life. It has been a learning 
process, whether painful or pleasant. To many existing mursery schools, the new 
movement has been a threat. To other mrsery educators it has teen a challenge 
they have accepted as a new tool for helping parents and their children. Regard- 
less of the attitudes or feelings of nursery educators the parents have taken this 
new instrument for their own. They have produced the parent-cooperative preschool 
center. They have presented the nursery school field with a whole set of new 
questions. .It begins to look as if the cooperative is not just an imovation but 
a definite pattern which may remain as a cultural part of family life. It is not 
just supposition - it is real, it is here and asks our aid. 


* Cleveland reports they have noted with interest the articles and comments which 
have appeared in recent issues of THE BULIETIN relating to cooperative-nursery 
schools. A letter from Mrs. Donald Armbruster indicates that this article was 
prepared by the Cleveland group to indicate some of the positive results in 
working with cooperative groups. . 
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WHAT ABOUT PARENT-COOPERATIVE PRESCHOOL GROUPS?...(Coritinued) 


In Cleveland, we noted this pattern which quietly appeared in 1 with one 
group, move steadily ahead until today there are fourteen. These centers are lo- 
cated in the best available. space the parents could find in their particular 
neighborhoods. The centers may be solely the. responsibility of an organized 
parents' group or they may receive partial support from the church or agency 
sponsoring the center. All centers seem to attract the type of parent who is 
sufficiently interested in his family and preneaenated to give time and energy to 
develop good mursery programs. 


Many parents were aware of the problems which might antes and came to us for 
guidance. They asked: How: can we have a good nursery program? How can we learn 
more about what is best for young children? How can we become of real help to 

the teacher in the pcveinill 


The enthusiasm and siaseehies in the ir approach: lea 1 us to believe that these 
parents must be guided to help each other through their growing experiences. These 
parents came as representatives of their centers to attend meetings and discuss the 
problems they met: from day to day. They asked:: "Should every mother participate 

in working directly with the children or are some: mothers better suited to help with 
other duties? Why does my child cling to me and not play during the days I help in 
the nursery? Where can I learn more about the guidance techniques the teacher so 
successfully uses with my stubborn Tommy? How can we build seiries: regulations to 
keep this a Place in our! community for other young — 


They were young, strong and eager. And we, deeply aware of their. initia, 
caught their enthusiasm for the carrying out of "the program. We knew that some of 
them had little seaaetaieaatiee of the real problems _ faced. 


First, that nursery education is expensive, the per capita cost is high and 
the financial burden imposed wgan purest would be heavy. 


panne that. the relationship between mother and child in the mursery where 
mother serves as an assistant teacher is unnatural and disturbing to both. 


Third, that it is difficult to secure nursery school teachers who are both 
excellent with the children and able to adjust daily to individual mother person- 
alities and tactfully work with them as assistants. 


We felt that these groups needed a consultant to work with them and _ them 
face these problems. Through the generosity of the Cleveland Foundation we re- 
ceived a grant to employ a nursery educator to supervise and meet the needs of-the 
parent-cooperative centers. We have discovered many interesting facts about cooper- 
atives in this process and are building a philosophy toward them full of optimism 
and faith. 


The consultant met monthly with represéntatives of each group and again separ- 
ately with the .teachers. 
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Out of these meetings, the following seven general conclusions wére reached 
which both parents and teachers believed important in conducting a successful 
cooperative center.. 


1. Parent-cooperative preschool groups are not for all mothers. 


In the first conference with the parent, information should be secured to 
find out if the mother is one who can accept responsibility for and be an 
active worker in the group. Many centers have other duties such as housekeeping, 
budgeting and shopping for those mothers who do not fit easily in the assistant 
teacher role. The mother who can organize and manage the rummage sales can 
contribute her services in these ways. Some who have had their college training 
in mrsery education but married too soon to practice it are thrilled to give 
more time as their contribution. Some mothers with warm, serene personalities. 
accept all children and fit easily in the teacher role. All agreed that careful 
selection should be made in assigning duties to parents. : 


Rs Parent-cooperative preschool centers are not for all children. 


Children who cling to parents, over-aggressive children or those who seem 
to need studied guidance’ fora particular behavior trait do not belong in the 
cooperative. It is natural on a parent's first visit for a child to find the 
sharing of his mother with others difficult. When mother realizes that all 
children usually react in that mamer, understands his reasons for so doing 
and accepts the situation without embarrassment, many unpleasant nursery 
incidents are avoided. Gradually the child's acceptance of the group and his 
mother's part in it becomes a natural part of his nursery day. Careful 
screening in the first parent-teacher interview and trial preparation for the 
group is as important as in any good nursery program. 


3. The daily activities of the cooperative preschool is the 
responsibility of the mursery school teacher. 


Parents who attempt to plan the children's program or to impose their 
ideas of guidance only serve to confuse the teacher. Mothers know that it is 
very important to pay a salary sufficient to employ a teacher who has high 
standards in mrsery school techniques. They mst have a teacher for whom 
they have respect and from whom they can learn. Where this exists, mothers 
have confidence in their participation and are ready to accept directions 
with a cooperative spirit. 


4, The regularly planned child study. meeting is necessary to the 
life of the cooperative. 


When mothers are active in a nursery and are closely aware of its problems, 
numerous questions occur to them regarding the program. They may have doubts 
regarding guidance techniques. They may wish to become better story-tellers. 
Whatever the question it is important that they meet with the teacher to 
discuss readings, problems or topics in child development in which they may 
be interested. The common interest and shared information possible in this 
closely knit group is a most wholesome form of parent education. 
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WHAT ABOUT PARENT-COOPERATIVE PRESCHOOL GROUPS? (Continued) 


The fearful or tense parent's enlarged worry is sometimes laughed off and 
eased by the cqmmon sense experiences related by the easygoing, happy mother of 
a large family. With the alert teacher as a balance wheel for the anxious and 

_ the flippant, wholesome group therapy can be 


5. Mothers ‘need an orientation and training period before becoming 
active as assistants. 


Many misconceptions of nursery education can be eliminated and mothers made 
to feel more secure after having had a knowledge of what happens in the nursery. 
If she has little to do, except help in opening a can of juice or assist in toilet- 
ing, the mother is apt to feel unwanted and has no real joy in the experience, If 
she is given more responsibility than she is ready for, she may be discouraged or 
embarrassed by the situation. But, if after an orientation course, she is familiar 
with the program, knows a few nursery songs and how to handle a temper tantrum her 
approach is oné of eagerness and a wish to learn. 


6. Parents need a well organized adult group with well planned by-laws 
to ease the operation of the cooperative nursery. 


Many mothers who are unfamiliar with regulations needed for any shared project 
do not see the necessity for pre-planning. After discouraging experiences in the 
scheduling of assistants, ordering supplies and many other difficulties encountered 
in the functioning of the mursery, they learn that the group cannot endure without 
a firm structure. Parents who anticipate and pre-plan for the group enjoy the ex- 
perience and grow along with it, As members of a well-planned preschool organiza- 
tion, they develop as alert, intelligent members of the community and are more apt 
to remain interested in local problems of child welfare. Many cooperatives fold up 
because parents have not planned how to work harmoniously together. 


7. Parents need to plan a sound financial program to back cooperative 
preschool groups. 


The economic level of parents interested.in this type of nursery varies but 
most groups have to work hard to support their program. The tuition collected is 
seldom adequate to meet the costs. Therefore, projects such as bake and rummage 
sales, card parties, dances and other fund raising cvents are assumed. To what 
better effort can young parents put their energies? As most parents serve actively 
on an average, for two years, they take great pride in leaving an adequate bank 
balance and good equipment to help those who take over the program. They do not 
see it as a temporary "short-cut" maemany for "themselves but as a permanent project 
in their community. 


Parent-cooperative preschool centers seem to be sprouting enough throughout 
the country to invite the investigation of nursery school educators. Perhaps, it 
is a middle-class working device to help earnest parents know more about what is 


best for young children. Certainly it is a movement which we cannot as nursery 
educators ignore. 
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In our community by accepting this responsibility, we have been able to aid 
more parents become more aware of good mursery school standards. We have had 
regularly planned meetings for representatives to discuss their problems. We are 
planning a city wide orientation institute to give mothers preparation and security 
for their duties in the nursery. We are preparing a Manual for their use and for 
those who may want to initiate such a nursery. We see parents begiming to want 


more information about their children and becoming closer to them in the preschool 
years. 


Only time can tell us if this trend is to be a serious endeavor of the commun- 
ity. Cleveland mursery school educators feel that the movement is worthy enough 


to receive help through its growing pains and looks forward with confidence as to 
its contribution in the field of nursery education. 
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THE COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS ANSWER 


by Montgomery County Maryland 
Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools 
Annavieve Abrams, Chairman 


THE BULIZTIN recently printed an article by Katherine H. Read of Oregon 
State College which questions the cooperative nursery schools' right to call 
themselves nursery schools and to be a valuable part in the preschool movement. 


The mothers in the cooperative mrsery schools of Montgomery County, Mary- 
land feel qualified to answer these questions and we engage in this response 
for we wholly agree with Miss Read that every program should be critically exam- 
ined. We feel that we have done this, and continue to do this every day we hold 
school, every meeting we conduct, every new member we interview and admit. The 
points which Miss Read raises in her paper may be answered for your information. 


There are, we recognize, many groups which choose to call themselves coops 
which are not coops in our sense. We refer to those day care centers, play= 
schools, unlicensed schools, and Lanham Act schools or others which receive fund 
assistance in various forms. We agree that those schools should not name them- 
selves "cooperative mrsery schools" unless they meet standards such as those 
set up by the NANE. However, it is possible to met those standards and still 
be a cooperative. This is true in Montgomery County, Maryland. 


Briefly, the schools in this County meet the Association standards, employ 
professional directors and teachers, have adequate physical quarters and equip- 
ment, and, in addition, meet the licensing standards in the State of Maryland. 
These licenses are issued on the basis of teacher-training and experience, 
adequacy of quarters and play area, maintenance of play material, creative mater- 
ial, books and music, health provisions and the like. In addition, our schools 
are subject to County zoning, health, fire and safety ordnances, as well as the 
insurance inspections; all of which, in effect, promote and support the standards 
set by the Association. 


Miss Read questions whether the staff is aware of its differences from a 
regular nursery school staffed by professionally trained teachers and of the 
problems which exist because of the differences. This may be answered categori- 
cally "Yes". The professional staff is aware. The staff knows that there is a 
daily, changing, untrained staff, that there is a triangular relation here be- 
tween the teachers, mothers, and children, The staff knows that while it is 
employed by the mothers, the teachers direct the mothers. The mothers know it 
also. While the teachers soon realize that participating mothers on duty may 
not always understand or approve of teacher methods, the teachers and mothers 
rapidly come to know that the teachers are to guide and supervise and the mothers 
to learn from them. 


Miss Read questions whether the cooperative mursery school really makes 
participation a learning experience for parents. The cooperatives in this county 
feel that there is greater opportunity in a coop than in a private school. To 
quote from the manual of the Silver Spring Nursery School: "The great value of 
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the cooperative school is that it provides a developmental experience for both 
the child and the mother. The child makes the step out of his sheltered home 
together with his mother who contributes to his eaeaate by her growing 
understanding." 


We agree with Miss Read that the relationship between the mother and child 
is the most far-reaching influence. To share Mother is something that must be 
learned, and is part of growing up. But, we say, there is no rivalry in this 
sharing. To our mind, the rivalry in nursery school Miss Read refers to is the 
same thing as sharing the mother in any other situation - - while she talks on 
the telephone, with another adult, or another child, or while the mother renders 
any service to a friend or neighbor in any connection whatever. The "rivalry" is 
not engendered because of the school situation. Indeed, if the child is secure 
at home, he is ready for a cooperative nursery school; if he is not secure, stay- 
ing out of a coop won't make him secure. The attendance of the mother at school 
may and usually does help the child-parent relationship, and the parent can be 
close to the child in school as long as he needs her. In some of our schools, 
mother assignments ‘during school hours are made to further this closeness. We 
have observed that, this being s0, the clinging (or objection to sharing) tends 
to lessen as time goes on until the child is relatively unconcerned. 
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THE COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS ANSWER (Continued) 


How many mothers, Miss Read asks, can handle this double role of parent and 
assistant teacher? Not all, we readily admit, and the mother who can not handle 
it should not be in a coop. For all newcomers, however, anxieties and insecuri- 
ties are present, but the school helps the mother in her everyday problems since 
mother plays a miltiple role, mursery school or not. Participating in a nursery 
school gives some mothers an opportunity to play a role which may be personally 
satisfying to them. Since there is a large range of activities, an individual 
mother may get a great deal of satisfaction by holding an office for which she is 
fitted through training and/or experience. Dormant qualities of leadership may 
be developed which may enhance the role of motherhood because of the personal 
satisfaction involved. 


Please do not be mislead by those who assume and say that cooperative nursery 
schools appeal most to those who wish "time off" for themselves. It is not so. 
In the schools for.which we speak, new incoming mothers must recognize before 
entering that there is more hard work connected with a coop than with any other 
type of nursery school. Not only must the mother participate on her day assigned 
and be present at required educational meetings, conferences, etc., but the mlti- 
plicity of duties and detailed work that must be done requires literally hours 
and hours of extra work. Unless this is done, the school ceases to be a true 
cooperative. It is also a curious fact that the mothers who do not fit into a 
coop somehow do not stay in acoop. Year after year, the unsuitable drop out, 
or in a few cases, are asked to resign. But the large majority who stay (in many 
cases for the second, third and even fourth child in the same family) find the 
hard work amply rewarding. 


With the absence of a profit motive, the cooperative mursery school is freer 
than the private nursery school to have as its sole objective the welfare of the 
children. Also, teachers in a coop are relieved of the responsibilities of admin- 
istration and general maintenance problems. 


Coops are not equipped and do not attempt to handle serious emotional problems. 
However, the average mother of the average child will have personal assistance in 
handling specific problems in her own child. 


If, as Miss Read maintains, “many opportunities for learning to understand 

children are being neglected in the years before individuals become parenta", 

the educational program of the coop is an attempt to compensate for this loss. 
Private nursery schools have no facilities for helping parents in this manner. 

As for parents taking numerous courses in child development during pregnancy, 

we as mothers feel that it is entirely unrealistic in comnection with this nursery 
school age. No matter what has been studied, a mother is not prepared fg the 
problems in her child at this age until this age is reached. 


In evaluating our program, we feel it holds a definite and necessary place 


in the community and brings to a larger group of children pre-school advantages 
of high educational standards which the parents could not otherwise afford. 
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WHAT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER 
TOWARD CHILDREN? 


Celia Burns Stendler 
University of Illinois 


There has been a tendency in education to make the schools respons- 
ible for a larger and larger share of the rearing of children. A good 
teacher is no longer one who confines her role to instructing, clarifying, 
guiding. She is also supposed to be an amateur psychiatrist, a child 
health specialist, a family counselor, an expert in group dynamics, a 
curriculum specialist, a play therapist, and commnity worker, as well 
as mothers' club consultant, leader of Girl Scout troops ona Sunday 
School teacher during her out-ofaschoo! hours. 


Part of this expansion of the teacher's role has come about as a 
result of the fact that increasingly we have come to see that a teacher 
cannot do a good job of instructing, clarifying and guiding unless she 
knows what goes on outside the classroom and can bring some influence to 
bear upon outside forces operating in the child's life. It may be difficult 
for her to help a particular child in her nursery school group unless she 
knows something of his trials and tribulations at home, parental expecta- 
tions of him, status in the family, relations with siblings and the like. 
Nor is knowing these things enough; she is expected to act upon her know- 
ledge, to counsel parents and to use techniques that will help the child 
adjust better both in and out of the classroom. 


This expansion of her role has made the teacher's job comparable to 
that of a general practitioner in the field of medicine. Interestingly 
enough, this expansion has come about at a time when medicine is shifting 
its position with regard to the treatment of patients. From a time when 
the trend was away from the general practitioner, we now seem to be enter- 
ing a period where a team attack upon patient problems may be emerging. 
The Mayo Clinic in Rochester heralded the advent of such an approach. It 
was the frank recognition of the fact that our knowledge of the human body 
and of the techniques for dealing with it. has become so vast that one man 
cannot encompass it. No man can be so wise that he can know everything 
there is to know about problems of the gastro-integtinal tract and at the 
same time know the workings of the human mind. Yet, because we have 
recognized that the two may be interrelated, a teat : appro to medicine 
is being tried in many parts of the United States. 


The reason I have made this analogy between medicine and:education 
is because I think the time has come when we in education must recognize 
that the responsibility for children is not an individual teacher's but 
is a team responsibility. Our knowledge of child growth and development 
has proceeded beyond the point where any given teacher can be an expert 
in the many fields having to do with children. We have made teachers feel 
guilty when we have added to their roles responsibilities for which they 
are unprepared and in which their amateurish attempts to achieve results 
have ended in confusion or failure. 
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WHAT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER TOWARD CHILDREN? (Cont inued) 


This does not mean that a teacher is to be. ignorant.of child 
health or child psychiatry or family relations. .By the very nature 
of her job she has to be a general practitioner. She has to be able 
to recognize symptoms of the onset of communicable diseases; she has 
to know that a particular pupil's behavior is caused; she has to 
know that the birth of a new baby may affect what happens to a child 
in her classroom. 


The classroom teacher, however, should recognize that she is not 
solely responsible for all aspects of child growth and development. She 
needs to know enough to spot the danger signals; the deeper diagnosis and 
treatment of difficulties should be left to the expert. Where the teacher 
in the past has attempted to act as the expert she has done so at times 
with dire results. Too many of us recall the days when we told Johnny's 
parents he was acting up in the group and maybe he should have his tonsils 
out; or that Mary wasn't playing well with other children and maybe she 
ought to wear glasses; or that Susie cried when things didn't go her way 
and that her mother ought not to tolerate that kind of behavior at home. 
The teacher today needs to know enough to know when she doesn't know, and 
to know where she can get help on problems that are beyond her depth or field. 


What I am going to attempt to do is to define more precisely what 
I conceive of as the unique responsibility of the teacher and to indicate 
what we may legitimately expect from her in the way of knowledges ,skills 
and competencies. 


The first job of the teacher is to bring a personality into the 
classroom that is warm, friendly and accepting. Note that I did not specify. 
"well-adjusted" personality; that term has been so bandied about and is so 
general as to be operationally useless to us at present. But from what we 
know about the socialization of children, it would scem that it is necessary 
for children to receive affection and acceptance from parents and parental 
surrogates if their values are to be introjected by the children. Thus the 
child comes to practice those ways of behaving the teacher rewards and to 
avoid those the teacher punishes; comes to take into himself the values of 
the teacher because he is dependent upon the teacher for love in the school 
situation. Conversely, the child who feels himself rejected by the teacher 
will not want to be like her, nor like the kind of person she tries to make 
him become. Furthermore, it would seem that the warm, friendly, accepting 
feelings or the cold, hostile, rejecting feelings can be communicated to 
the child in very subtle ways. Some psychologists are calling this process 
"empathy". We do not know much about the process, but it seems safe to 
assume that our real feelings are conveyed to children and not the super= 
ficial things. we.say or do. This probably explains why so many babies 
brought up according to the rigid child training techniques of the '30's 
thrived, and why other babies brought up in the permissive atmosphere of 
the '40's may not. The specific techniques do not count; it is the feel- 
ings behind them. Many mothers, and teachers, too, can use disciplinary 
measures with children which might horrify a certain school of child train- 
ing experts, but can do so with relatively little harm to the child because 
the basic adult-child relationship is sound. Similarly, mothers and teach- 
ers who reject children may add "honey" or “dear" after every sentence to 
no avail. 
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A warm, friendly, accepting personality, then, would seem to be 
a "must" for the good nursery school teacher. But what of the teacher 
who does not have such a personality? I am not prepared to say that 
such people should leave teaching. As our knowledge of teacher-pupil 
relationships grows, it may be that such teachers can compensate in 
other ways for their lack of warmth. Or, it may be that as the individual 
teacher grows in the second area of responsibility which I want to discuss 
that she will find the range of her rejections and hostilities narrowed 
considerably. 


This second responsibility of the teacher to the pupil is to bring 
to the classroom a personality that knows itself and acts accordingly. This 
is to say that every teacher should be expected to have intimate knowledge 
of what kind of person she is, of the weaknesses and strengths in her person- 
ality structure, of the danger points that might conceivably affect her 
relations with children. Recently the head of a well-known laboratory school 
was asking about the qualifications of a young woman I had recommended for 
a nursery school job. One of her questions was, "Has she had analysis?" I 
confess to being somewhat taken back by the question as I had not been think- 
ing of a successful analysis as being a prerequisite to employment, nor am 
I prepared at this point to make it one. Yet the implication is a sound 
one. It is difficult to truly understand children without understanding 
ourselves; it is difficult to establish satisfactory relationships with 
children without first knowing our own needs in the area of human relation- 
ships. We need continually to ask ourselves, "Why does it irritate me so 
to have Mary suck her thumb?" "Why do I react so to Harry's clinging to me?” 
"Why does it bother m so much to have big Susie pick on little Debby?" 
"Why am I so disturbed when Mrs. Got-Rocks turns over her child so irrespons- 
ibly to a no-good governess to raise?" "Why does Sally appeal to me so much?” 


In each of these questions the words in italics provide the key. 
It is the degree of irritation we need to watch. When we find ourselves 
irrationally irritated or emotionally upset by a particular kind of behavior 
than we can use the situation as a starting point in our self-analysis. By 
probing within ourselves, by turning to professional literature ‘or to experts, 
we can begin to find explanations for our behavior, not rationalizations, 
which may help us to deal more wisely with children in the future. 


The teacher=-pupil relationship is a reciprocal one. As we come to 
terms with ourselves we better understand and deal with child behavior, and 
as we deepen our understanding of children we develop more insight into our- 
selves. But because the classroom teacher is a general practitioner, her 
knowledge of children will not be such that she should be expected to deal 
competently with all the children in her care. She should be adept at select- 
ing those who need more specialized help, who need the services of one of 
the team. What I am suggesting is that the good nursery school will have 
at its beck and call a team of experts - a pediatrician, a child psychiatrist, 
a psychologist, a family case worker - each of whom can contribute from his 
specialized to the max development of children. 


The second area where teachers have a responsibility uniquely theirs 
is in the area of program planning for the group. But since the kind of 
program a teacher plans depends upon what she conceives the purpose of 
nursery school to be, let us talk first about purpose. Broadly speaking, 
nursery schools exist to further the optimum growth and development of 
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WHAT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER TOWARD CHILDREN? (Continued) 


children. Most nursery schools have attempted to do this in a number of 
ways. We have schools where equipment and play space is provided for 
physical and motor development; we have classrooms where plastic materials 
are used freely for the development of children's creative abilities and 
release of tensions; we encourage dramatic play and other activities for 
their contribution to social development. Social, emotional, physical, 


motor - all of these areas to some degree have received attentim in 
nursery school programs. 


While I.do not like the atomizing of development that comes 
when we break it down into social, emotional, physical and motor areas, 
nevertheless the procedure may have some value in pointing up an area where 
we have been woefully weak, and that is in providing intellectually challeng- 
ing activities in nursery schools, particularly for our older age groups. 
As one visits nursery schools across the country one is struck by the same- 
ness of the programs in all parts of the country and in all age groups. 
There is little to distinguish a three-year-old program from a five-year 
old program, except the maturity of the children. That is, we will see 
more complicated block structures, dramatic play of longer duration, pictures 
that are representations, social groups involving more children, but the 
types of experiences provided for the children remain much the same. They 
build with blocks, play on the jungle gym, use finger paints and clay, listen 
to stories and music, have juice and rest. If they attend nursery school 
for two or three years they will be exposed to these same types of activities 
with minor variations until they leave. Small wonder that we frequently 
find boredom beginning in our older groups and tremendous eagerness expressed 
for new experiences in kindergarten and first grade. 


From our observations of pre-school children I think all of us 
could document the; fact that they are reaching out inteilectually as well 
as in other ways. But I think we must be very careful in defining intellectu- 
ally. challenging activities. Some five-year-old programs have defined these 
as doing reading readiness workbooks designed to get the children ready for 
first grade. There are two thirgs wrong with this answer to che problem. 
One is that the job of mursery schools is not to get chiidren ready for 
first grade by moving first grade activities into the nursery school, and 
second, commercial reading readiness workbooks are not inteliectually 


The kinds of clmectines I am thinking of may take the children 
outside the classroom, They will be exploring their immediate environment, 
watching bulldozers at work, a power mower in action, a dump truck, a river 
barge, a gas station, a bakery. By seeing and asking and having their 
questions answered they will be pushing out the boundaries of their know- 
ledge of our social environment. And:-they will be learning about the world 
of social environment. And they will be learning about the world of science 
as they have experiences with raising. estat atta machines, testing, 
manipulating, experimenting. 


The world:-is a wonderful place at age 3 and 4 and 5; a mystical, 
magical world in many respects, but a fascinating one to explore and out of 


which to. bald to make sense. Let's give children that pevows 


Paper given at Midwestern Conference for Nursery Education in Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PAMPHLETS AND IZAFLETS PUBLISHED BY NANE 
AVAILABLE FROM NANE HEADQUARTERS 


NAME OF PAMPHIET 

A Bibliography of Nursery School Education (1947)... 
A good Nursery School in Your Free Public School, etc. .. 
Conserving Human Resources in the Field of Early Childhood 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy .. ee 
Do They Need to be Bored in Kindergarten? . 

Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? 

Essentials of Nursery School Education .. 

let's Play Outdoors .. « « « « ee ee 

Living Music With Children ... 

Nursery School - Before and After 
Nursery School in Relation to American Culture Pattern 
Policies for Guilding Legislative Action ...s«..-. 
Schools for Young Children in 27 Countries ... 

Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

The Teacher Sets the Stage .. © 

Today's Children in Germany « «© 

Why Have Nursery Schools? 


What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? .... - 


The Education of Children Under Six in Public Schools 


Science Experience for Nursery School Children by Dorothy Haupt of 

the Merrill-Palmer School is the most recent of our. publications. It 
was introduced at the meeting of the Board of Directors of the NANZ on’ 
Jamary 2, 1952. It sells for fifty cents and is the last of the 
publications sponsored under the’ able direction of our Publications 
Chairman, Evelyn Beyer. The new chairman has not as yet been announced. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


The following persons are serving as the official representatives for the 
news items concerning the persons and activities in the field of early childhood 
education, welfare, medicine and legislation for each of the areas indicated. 
Your representatives will welcome hearing from you and learning of your activi- 
ties in order that your state and region may be adequately covered. Please drop 
your representative or me a note today. We welcome suggestions for representa- 
tives for each of the remaining states. 


Cordially, 

Viola Theman, BULIZTIN Editor 
School of Education, 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


ALABAMA: Lea B. Cowles (Mrs.), 35 Guilds Woods, Tuscaloosa. 


Here are some news notes of the. University of Alabama. There have been a 
few follow-up round table discussions and panels on the White House Conference 
and its implications for workers in Alabama. It is hoped that this year some 
forward planning and progress may be effected, 


Our former director of the University Nursery School on the Campus, Annie 
Louise Butler has a year leave of absence to study at Columbia and to have cha: charge 
of the 3 and 4 year old group at Agnes Russell Center at Teachers College. 


Jean Delaney, with degrees from University. of Tennessee and Michigan is now 
the new director. Miss Delaney comes to us from the University of Connecticut. 


Marion DeLoach, a recent graduate of Auburn Polytechnic Institute, Alabama, 
is assistant teacher in the University Nursery School. 


Lea Cowles is still working with the local inter-racial committee on plans 
for a Negro nursery school in comection with the local Recreation Center. This 
month also, she is assisting in the Child Care Conference at Montgomery, dise 
cussing, "How can we best help children in the day nurseries?" She has a new 
title as of the fall semester. It is acting head of the Child Development Depart- - 
ment of Home Economics Department of the University of Alabama. 


ARIZONA: Imogene Myrland (Mrs. Otto), 2h44 BE. Hawthorne St., Tucson. 


ARKANSAS: No representative. 


CALIFORNIA: Theresa S. Mahler (Mrs.), 45 Lincoln Way, San Francisco, 22. 


In Long Beach the whole family goes to school together on the Lakewood 
Campus of the Long Beach City College. Mother enrolls "junior" in the Child 
Development Center where she assists one-half day a week. Two evenings a month 
father and mother com together to discuss their common needs with other parents. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


CALIFORNIA, continued 

This unique: program is part of the expanded development of the Long Beach 
City College in Family Life. Five new nursery schools, which comprise the Child 
Development Center, opened in September. to accommodate about 250 pre-school 
children. Approximately half attend in the morning and the remainder in the 
afternoon. This frees the mother to take a class in any division of tie College, 
to get help with homemaking problems or to develop personal interests. 


The Family Life Education Service. A unique-service is made available to 
all leaders, professional and volunteer, who have a concern and responsibility for 
family life by the Family Life Edycation Service in San Francisco. Leaders of 
cooperative nursery schools, child care centers, private nursery schools, and other 
groups working with pre-school age children are invited to participate in the work 
of a community-wide committee on family life education and to share with others 
who have a similar concern in workshops and conferences and in leadership training 
courses. They can also avail themselves of consultation and assistance in develop- 
ing programs of parent education to meet the specialized needs of their own groups. 
To this end, the Service provides speakers and discussion leaders; audio-visual 
aids including films, filmstrips, and exhibits; a leading library of books and 
periodicals; and makes available pamphlets for distribution. In addition, a monthly 
bulletin furnishes information on current programs, new program materials, and a 
monthly calendar of activities in San Francisco. Organized in 1950 as an outgrowth 
of a three-year study of the needs of San Francisco in this regard, the Family Life 
Education Service provides all of these services without charge through the — 
of the Adult Education Division of the San Francisco Public Schools. 


Southern California News Notes from Elizabeth Woods, Pres. Southern Calif. Assn. 

A major project, jointly undertaken with the Northern Calif. Association for 
Nursery Education, is the publication of a pamphlet to be entitled "Services for 
Young Children-in California", It is designed to clarify the nature of the services 
rendered by various types of nursery and early childhood groups both public and 
private. 


Program chairman, Mary Alice Mallum, participated in the plans made for the 
State Association's Conference in November at the — Conference Grounds at 
Pacific Palisades. 


Another feature of the year's organizational plans is the. trying out of | 
a system of Branches, known as Foothills, Harbor, Valley and Metropolitan. Each 
Branch has its own chairman and committees, which are to be coordinated with those 
of the Association, The Branches have local meetings, usually once a month, and the 
Association schedules only four professional meetings for the entire group during 
the year. 


Dr. Abigail A. Eliot, formerly director of the Boston Nursery Training , 
School in Massachusetts, is to be the new director of the teacher training division 


of Pacific Oaks Friends School in Pasadena. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


CANADA: No representative. 
COLORADO: Helen Wood (Mrs. J. E.), 2834 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado. 
Winifred Reynolds is Head of the Nursery School Laboratory with Dorothy 


White teaching with her. They have a mixed age group. Colorado A and M uses 
nursery school for Home Economics. 


At Colorado State College of Education at Greeley Alberta Rietze continues 
to teach the college classes in nursery school education and child care; she has 
a morning three year old group and Mrs. Fern Cazel is continuing to teach an 
afternoon four year old group begun last year. 


Ruth Blair, Head of Department of Home Economics at University of Colorado 
at Boulder, still teaches the only child care taught there. There is a 
Vetsville Nursery School but it is sponsored by the Veteran Students Association 
and not operated specifically by the Home Economics Department. I understand 
that architecture students did some visiting at Vetsville Nursery this past year 
to see needs of young children and their equipment. ~ 


CONNECTICUT: Evelyn Eastman, 155 Greene St.. New Haven. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Under the leadership of Sister Mary de Lourdes of St. Joseph's College and 
Barbara Beekly of the Quaker Lane Nursery School, an active nursery school group 
has been organized in Hartford. Already there are 73 members, many of whom are 
parents. The group has already held two meetings which met with a very good 
response and plans for a third for this spring, besides playing host to the 
student conference on April 28th. They even have hopes of carrying out a summer 
program if there is sufficient interest in their idea for a music workshop for 
preschool children. Our congratulations and very best wishes are extended. 
to the newest member of N.E.A.N.E. » 


DELAWARE: No representative. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: No representative. 
FLORIDA: Janet M. McCracken, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


' During the school year of 1950-1951, a state-wide committee was appointed 
to study the present situation in relation to the private nursery schools and 
kindergartens in Florida. The committee was appointed by Florida's Teacher Edu- 
cation Advisory Council. Its objective is, first, to make a survey to locate all 
child care centers in Florida and, second, to recommend steps needed for the 
improvement of conditions for our pre-school age children. 


At the present date a survey questionnaire concerning group care and educa- 
tion of children under six is being distributed throughout the state by Mrs. Sylvia 
Carothers and Miss Ina Steele of the Florida Children's Commission. This should 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


FLORIDA, continued 


give us the information on which to base our recommendations to the Teacher Bauca- 
tion Advisory Council. 


Even as the survey is made the News Bulletin published by the Florida 
Children's Commission is beginning to send out information and suggestions to the 
directors of the child care centers as soon as they are located. In this month's 
edition of the News Bulletin, for example, there is to be a brief article about 
NANE, giving a statement of its purposes .and the ways in which it serves its mem- 
bers. There will be included, also, a list of free and inexpensive materials of 
value to those working with young children. 


It is our hope that as these centers are located we may be able to have some 
local group meetings of the directors for discussions of common problems and ex- 
of information. 


The ennints of this committee is as follows: 


_ Kate Wofford, Chairman -Mrs, Earl Vance. | 
Sarah Lou Hammond Hazel Adams 
Ruth Dales Charlotte Steinhans 
Lillian Armstrong Manette Swett 
Nellie Griffin . Marshall Dutton 
Sylvia Carothers Janet McCracken 


GEORGIA: No representative. 


HAWAIT: Mary Musgrove, Dept. of Public Instruction,’ P. 0. Box 2360, Honolulu. 


Hannah Lou Bennett has returned to the Pre-school unit of Teachers College, 
University of Hawaii, after an absence of two years during which she taught at 
Temple Country Day School. We are glad to have her back, and even though we do 
not have an active NANE organization here, Hannah Lou: is very active in A.C.E., 
the group here into which we put our efforts. 


Three new teachers have joined the Preschool unit this year. Mary Toohey, 
who was teaching at Aruba in the Dutch East Indies, is now supervising teacher for 
the kindergarten group. Marry Redden, who was teaching at Hanahauoli School in 
Honolulu, is now. supervising teacher’ for the six-year-old-group, and Mary Jo Muffly 
from Morgantown, West Virginia, is also supervising teacher in a six-year~old-group. 
Miss Muffly has taught for some time at New Paltz, New York. 


Mrs. Edna Lee (Pegram) Leib, who was principal of the Preschool, is now teach- 
ing in the preschool group at ~ Hanahauoli School. We expect her to offer som 
courses at the University next summer. How about it NANE members - why not combine 
some study in green Manoa Valley, not far from Waikiki with a good Hawaiian vaca- 
tion? We'd like to see some of you out here. . 


IDAHO: No representative. 


INDIA: Ranjan Sador, Home Science College, Maharaja Syaajirao nena: Baroda, 
India. 
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PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


ILLINOIS: Marian DeLarcy (Mrs.), 1942 Greenwood Ave., Wilmette. 


INDIANA: Margaret Nesbitt, (Mrs. C. B. Murphy), School of Home Economics, Purdue 
University, Lafayette. 


Aglaea T. Grammen, who received her B.S, degree from the University of West 
Virginia and her M.S. degree from Cornell University, has been appointed instructor 
in the Department of Family Life at Purdue University. She is a nursery school 
teacher in the younger group of children. . 


Mrs. Ben Poer and Mrs, Doris Campbell Phillips are co-chairmen of the Nursery 
Center Committee of Indianapolis. Monthly meetings of this group are attended by 
staff members and directors of nursery schools, kindergartens, and day nurseries. 

Meetings are held in different nursery centers of the city. The October meeting 

consisted of three workshop discussion groups on "The Use of Play Equipment”, "Dis- 
cipline"”, and "Emotional Development of Young Children”. The November meeting in- 
cluded discussion of the Vassar College film "A Long Time to Grow”. 


Margaret Nesbitt Murphy, Purdue University, attended the national conference 
on "Women in the Defense Decade" sponsored by the American Council on Education in 
New York City, September 27-28, 1951. 


IOWA: Anita Marie Kezer, (Mrs. JohnW.), Iowa State College, Ames. 


The Child Development Club, which is an organization of students enrolled in 
Child Development at Iowa State College, has included in its program a meeting at 
which students are told about NANE and are encouraged to become members. This 

is the third year that this has been included in their meetings. Florine Gould is 
faculty advisor for the club. | 


Lois Dell's Nursery School in. Des Moines recently held a Grandparent's Evening. 
Grandparents of children who attend the. nursery school saw exhibits of toys and 
books, and heard talks by Dr. Lee Forrest Hill, Des Moines, director of pediatrics 
training at Raymond Blank Memorial Hospital for children, "New Trends in Pediatrics"; 
Dr. Thomas F. Vance, Iowa State College, "Satisfactions of Being a Grandparent"; 

and Mrs. Myrtle Meyer Eldred, "From One Samo to Another". 


Hilda Knepper, | who received her master's degree last spring from Iowa State 
College, is now Mrs, Estel Cobb. She is of the staff of the Child Development 
department, working in two capacities. She is nutritionist for the mursery school, 
and she is also helping with the inter-departmental research project. 


Lois Hendrix, who also received her master's degree last spring, is now on 
the staff of Merrill Palmer School in Detroit, and is teaching the four-year-old 
group in that nursery school. 


Muriel Townsend Ortmeyer is now director of a day care center in New York City. 
She also received her master's degree from Iowa State College last June. 


Dr. Ralph Ojemann, of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station in Iowa City, 
was elected chairman of the Iowa Commission on mate and Youth at a recent meet- 
ing in Des Moines. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


INDIANA, continued | 

The four year old children in Florine Gould's mrsery school group at Iowa 
State College Nursery School have been seeing and hearing instruments of the 
orchestra this fall. Dr. Alvin Edgar, director of the college symphony orchestra, 
is cooperating in the project, He has sent members of the orchestra to the nursery 
school to play briefly for the children and to show them the instruments. 


Priscilla LaVamay, formerly a staff member at Towa State College » is now 
Mrs. Roy Reeves. She is living in Columbus, Ohio, and her husband is teaching 
mathematics at Ohio State. 


KANSAS: Luella M. Foster (Mrs.), Dept. of Home Economics, University of Kansas, 


KENTUCKY: Opal Powell Wolford (Mrs.), Director of Preschool, Berea College, Berea. 


LOUISIANA: Willie Fletcher, School of Home Economics, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Ruston. 


MARYLAND: March C. Knox (Mrs. John E.), Milford Mill Rd., Pikesville 8. 
MAINE: Katherine A. Miles (Dr.), Merrill Hall, University of Maine, Orono, 


Dr. Katherine Miles of the University of Maine sends us the following inter- 
esting news of people in Maine and developments there in our field: 


Evelyn Benjamin of the Farmington State Teachers College in Farmington, Maine, 
writes that the new director of their college nursery school is Mrs. Bernice Schwab 
from Washington, D. C. This is the first time that there has been a fall session 
of the nursery school in Farmington. 


Mrs. Lois Hatch, who has had many years experience in the private nursery 
school field in Cleveland, Ohio, is now the head teacher of the mursery school of 
the Hebrew Community Center in Bangor. This is a non-denominational school even 
though sponsored and run by the director of the Center. Her assistant is Miss 
Mildred Carver who is a June, 1951 graduate from the University of Maine with her 
major work in Child Development, 


A second Bangor nursery school which is doing a wonderful job as a private 


“nursery school is one organized in a home situation. Mrs. Lloyd Morris, who did 


graduate work at Bank Street School and who is the mother of three children, has 


‘converted her home into.a morning nursery school. Both of the above schools have 


a long waiting list which is a very heartening sign in Maine. The nursery schoo 
is increasingly becoming known and recognized in the state of Maine. 


‘Mrs. Mary Partridge of Norway, Maine, is the new assistant teacher in the 
nursery school at the University of Maine. She is a graduate of Leslie College. 


An interesting. part-time job of a former Univ. of Maine nursery school 
teacher, Mrs. Constance Lamprell, is the writing of informative letters for parents 
in the field of parent-child relationships, child guidance and child development. 
She does this work for the Agricultural Extension Service in the state of Maine, so 
it is distributed among large numbers of rural parents - young home-makers especially. 
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ON THE PERSONAL. AND 


STATE. SIDE 


MASSACHUSETTS : ries Gehri, Wheelock College, 47 Pilgrim Rd., Boston. 


MICHIGAN: Grace Graveline 12294 Wormer’ St., Detroit. 


Mrs. Frank M, Loewenberg left this past September “ Israel (by detour of 
France) for an indefinite stay. Her husband, a social group worker, and she intend 
to work in their respective fields there. Mrs. Loewenberg has, for the past two 
years, been head teacher of the Twelfth Street Council Center Playschool, part of 
the Jewish Commnity Center. The Loewenbergs address is: c/o Subar, 15 Malachi, 
Jerusalem, Israel. 


Central Michigan Teachers! College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. Reports that they 
have some foreign educators who are studying there. The educators are especially 
interested in Nursery Education, and they will visit centers in Michigan. The visitors 
are Mrs, Doan-Quan-Tau, Indo, China; Miss Mavis Rosabelle Sansoni, Ceylon; Miss 
Yolando Melo Cordero, Mexico, 


Mt. Pleasant's Cooperative Nursery School lost its home and is now Looking 
for hew housing space. 


Muskegon's Day Care Center - A Community Enterprise. On a 5, ‘1951 the 
Day Care Centers of Muskegon, Michigan received a check for $500.00 at:a recognition 
dinner given by the Exchange Club of Greater Muskegon. At this dinner, $3, 050.00 
was shared by six local organizations. These organizations included the CA, YMCA , 
Junior Police, Boy Scouts, City Rescue Mission and the Day Care Center. Checks were 
presented to representatives of these organizations by the President of the Exchange 
Club, Mr. Edward DeGraff, in recognition for outstanding work. done in "youth 
assistance” in the community during the year of 1950. 


In early March of 1951 the Community Chest of Greater Muskegon gave sanction 
to one of its member agencies, the Day Care Center, the privilege of asking its 
"friends" for money to purchase an available ‘Résterioal residence. of Lumbering Days. 


During a period of five months, Day — Centers, Inc. received in large and 
small donations a total of $15,000. Of this, $7,000 was contributed recy 9 the 
Manufacturer's Association by individual Mamfac turing Firms of the City,. $5,000. 
by retail stores and businesses and the remaining came through from individuals and 

civic clubs. There were no direct canvases for funds. The Muskegon Chronicle ran . 
a series of stories and pictures related to the history of this beautiful old home, .-— 
and another group of stories about the services which the Center was extending to 

the Commnity. It pointed out not only the care of many individual cases by both 

virtue of home extension and group therapy, but also the Day Care Center as a 

Community Workshop for the observation of the well child. Pictures were shown of 

nurses at work with children. 


The Center opened its doors last September as a meeting place to small civic 
clubs, with no rent. The privilege of the kitchen was attractive to such groups 
and in turn they gave generously toward the purchase of the new building. Now, 

&s this is written, in August, financial negotiations are being made to purchase 
the historical residence for day care services. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


MICHIGAN, continued 
and is hoped that a second unit can be completed through the use of the 
additional quarters by September 15, 1951. 


Madeline McCormick has purchased a former boarding school for use as a nursery 
school at Grosse Pointe. The many spacious rooms provide a grand home for the 
nursery school. The grounds have the usual nursery school equipment, plus grassy 
plots, "wild places," and trees. Another building, formerly the gymnasium and an 
apartment, will be converted to another "Children's Play Center" where parents can 
leave children for short periods of time while shopping, and keeping medical 
appointments. It will provide miscellaneous activities, some group experience for 
children, and occasionally an intermission for mothers. 


Mrs. McCormick also operates a "Children's Play Center" for young children 
at a large Detroit department store. Children my remain in a typical nursery 
school playroom for two or three hours, while their mothers shop. The children 
are inspected and "tagged" by a nurse before admittance to the play-group, then 
the teachers are in charge. Mrs. McCormick reports thousands of mothers @ year 
use the supervised care while downtown. 


Mrs. Fithian of the State Department of Social Welfare reports many new Co-op 
Nursery Schools opened or organizing, Many Detroit Nursery School Teacher-Home- 
makers are being called on for leadership in a teaching capacity or as an advisor, © 


The Merrill-Palmer School has given two series of meetings for persons inter- 
ested in organizing Cooperative Nursery Schools. 


A half day nursery school program is now operated by Western State Michigan 
College at Kalamazoo in connection with the course offered in Child Development. 


Univ. of Michigan, Am Arbor. Ferry Nursery School has these new staff 
members 


Phyllis Bartlett has replaced Elizabeth Alen Talpey. Mrs. Talpey went 
to Europe with her husband who was granted a Fulbright Scholarship. Phyllis has 
taught for the past year in the Muskegon Day Care Center. 


Fannie Lee Brooke, who spent last year studying at Merrill Palmer as a graduate 
student, is the second teacher in the Junior Nursery. 


Bettye Phillips, University of Wisconsin, 1951, a Child Development Major, 
spent the summer in the nursery school at Chicago Commons. She is assisting 
Eleanor Steele with the Senior Group. Lleanor last year had our kindergarten-age 
group, but for this year. has replaced Ann Chatman as head teacher of the four-year 
old group. Ann has stopped teaching for further study. 


Jacquilyn Koch, University of Michigan School of Education, 1951, has the © 
kindergarten-age group following their morning experience in the public school 
kindergarten. Jackie spent the summer in the University Hospital School, being 
assigned to the younger children at Neuropsychiatric Institute. 
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MINNESOTA: Katherine E. Roberts (Dr.), 1153 1st Ave., S.W., Rochester. 


A new nursery school for cerebral palsy children has been established in 
Minneapolis at the curative workshop. The director of the overall program is 
Laura Becklund and the head nursery school teacher is Jean Hegland. After 
graduating from the University of Minnesota with a major in nursery-kindergarten- 
primary education, Miss Hegland did special work with children with cerebral palsy 
at the national center in Maryland. The curative workshop and cerebral palsy group 
are having a one day in-service training course for volunteers and mrsery school 
assistants in Minneapolis on October 10. In addition the local people participat- 
ing in the program, there will be a speaker from the National Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciation who will discuss what is being done for preschool children. 


The Institute of Child Welfare (University of Minnesota) and a University 
Village veterans' group are co-sponsors for a cooperative nursery school at the 

Village Union Annex. A trained head teacher is assisted by mothers and by student 
teachers from the University of Minnesota. 


John E. Anderson, Director of the Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, has recently returned from Europe where he spoke at the international 
meetings on child development and gave major addresses in various countries. 


MISSISSIPPI: Blanche Tansil, University of Mississippi, Dept. of Home Economics ; 
University. 


MISSOURI: Elizabeth C. Lloyd, 7270 Standord, St. Louis 5. 


The Nursery Foundation, our only inter-racial school, recently had a news 
picture in the paper showing the Director and the President of the Board of 
Trustees receiving two financial gifts from two prominent families of St. Louis. 


The St. Louis Nursery Education Council has had its first meeting where they 
discussed "What Makes a Good Day in a Nursery School”. Their next meeting is to 
be a workshop built around the use of creative materials. 


The Social Planning Council of St. Louis is now appointing a permanent Day 
Care Committee which is to determine the procedures by which the findings of the 

intensive survey made last year will be put into operation. The survey resulted 

in a rather comprehensive set of standards which have now become the goal for our 
day care centers, and we hope, for private nursery schools eventually. 


Elizabeth C. Lloyd was asked to speak to the St. Louis Pediatric Society on 
the value of nursery education. As a group the Society is very anxious to work 
with those who are cones about the low standards in so many of our private 

schools. 


MONTANA: No representative. 


NEBRASKA: Angeline Anderson (Mrs. Evar L, ds College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 


NEVADA: No representative. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Henry S. Haskell, Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth. 


"Last April a meeting was held to discuss standards for day care centers in 
New Hampshire, if and when they are organized, and for those nursery schools which 
already are established. At this meeting, which was called by the State Commissioner 
of Education, there were representatives of the Health and Welfare departments as 
well as of nursery school education. The committee recommended that legislation 
should be passed requiring licensing of agencies which care for children during 
part or all of the day by the State Department of Education. It was decided 
to invite the mrsery school and kindergarten teachers of the state to participate 
in setting up standards for nursery schools and nursery school teachers. If such 
a meeting takes place it may be an opportunity for re-establishing the New Hamp- 
shire branch of the N.E.A.N.E., which has been inactive for some time." Quoted 
from the New England Association of Nursery Education. 


Henry Haskell's wife is at present acting as co-editor of the Bulletin of 
the New England branch of the NANE. Mr. Haskell writes that nursery education is 
at a low ebb in N. H. where the state legislature actually passed a bill denying 
the right to set up a nursery school as a part of Plymouth Teachers College. He 
reports that N. H. still is at the stage where a big selling job is needed to 
convince the public that kindergartens are worth the money spent on them and that 
80 children to one teacher in a kindergarten is not right. 


NEW JERSEY: Florence M, Mason, Miss Mason's School, 341 Nassau St., Princeton. 


The officers for the current year for the New Jersey A.N.E. include::- Miss 
Ethel Saader of Montclair, President; Mrs. Howard Speer of Radburn; Mrs. R. W. 
Melville of Princeton, Vice President; and Mrs. John Kenyon of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, State Advisor. (Mrs . Kenyon is in charge of the licensing. 
program for nurséry schools in the State.) In the local chapters, of which there 
are five, the following presidents have been elected: Mrs. Howard Speer, Radburn, 
for the Bergen Chapter; Mrs. Ida Alphin, Trenton, for the Central Chapter; and 
Mrs. Stanley Winton, Newark, for Essex County Chapter; Mrs. Julia Sturgis, Madison, 
for the Morris and Union Chapter; Mrs. Charles Bill, Woodbury, for the Southern 
Chapter. 


The Bulletin (the N.J.A.N.E. periodical) in the August issue had an article 
of interest by Murial Ward entitled "Music is Fun". It is an explanation of 
five years of experimentation of afternoon misical programs for three, four and 
five year old children. Murial Ward has written nature material for the Little 
Golden Books and also directs the Palisade Nursery School in Palisade, New Jersey. 


NEW MEXICO: John Julia McMahon, New Mexico State A & M College, Box 401, State 
College 


The New Mexico State einen of Public Health is now licensing through 
regulations governing the construction, equipment, sanitation and operation of 
hospitals, related institutions, institutions for custodial care and child care 
centers. The institutions have one year in which to met the regulations. This 
new license regulation should make for improved facilities and services for 
children of the state. 


‘ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDZ 


NEW MEXICO, continued 
In August during a workshop at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
which is a cooperative, rotating type of workshop, a group worked on the program 


for the under six years-age child. Hazel Gabbard of Washington participated 
during two weeks of the workshop. 


The St. Luke's Episcopal Church of La Union, west of Canutillo, (between El 
Paso and Las Cruces) is sponsoring a kindergarten in the community. It is housed 
in the recreation room of the church. Many of the children enrolled are brought 
to school in car pools from the farm area of the community. Sixteen children are 


enrolled. Mrs. Jack Gracie is the Director; Rev. Paul Saunders is the church 
rector. 


The New Mexico College of A & M Nursery School-Kindergarten has extended its 
services to an additional group of children this fall; a second group of kinder- 
garten children are attending without our teaching in shifts. A room in the primary 
building was remodeled for kindergarten usage. The room is utilized in the after- 
noon for the workshop, Elementary School Laboratory, the ‘integrated methods block 
course for elementary majors. There are now two nursery school groups and two 
kindergarten groups. Last year for the first time student teaching at kindergarten 
level was included in the student teaching program of elementary education majors. 
This practice is being continued this year. 


NEW YORK: Lillie Brissman, 128 W. 104th St., New York 25. 
NORTH CAROLINA: Thelma L. Reeves, P. 0. Box 785, North ‘Carolina College, Durham. 


NORTH DAKOTA: No representative. 


OHIO: Mary B. Anawalt (Mrs.), Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 


Marjory Wilkinson‘has been added to the Bowling Green Nursery School staff 
at Bowling Green State University. She is a graduate of Michigan State College 
and Ohio State University. She has also studied at Merrill Palmer School. 


The Antioch College Nursery School at Yellow Spririgs, celebrated its 25th 
anniversary with an open house on September 9th. The play rooms were decorated 
with snap shots of school activities dating back to 1926. Folders containing art 
work of old graduates were on display. A large number of "old Graduates" attended, 
“including some members of the first class. They had many a chuckle over their art 
work of twenty-five years ago. 


Jane Cape has been Director of the Nursery School for the twenty-five years. 
She started the school in 1926 under direction of Arthur Morgan, then President of 
Antioch College. Dorothy Russell has been Supervisor since 1947. 


A new cooperative project is being developed in Ohio University whereby the 
students in Family Nutrition class obtain practical experience in food preparation 
for Nursery School children. Under the supervision of Cora Miller, the student 
plans luncheons for several consecutive days, does the major preparation of each 
meal, gives directions to the school cook, calculates the cost of her meals, and 
the nutritive value of food served. Each student must plan individual meals 
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by variations not only in food offered but in method of preparation, shape, com- 
binations, etc. -In addition, she eats at the table with the children and the 
Director of Nursery School, Julia J. Nehls, from whom she receives direction in 
regard to child feeding. 


The meals are set up in two courses, the main course being served at the tables 
by Miss Nehls and her assistant. Individual desserts are placed on a low serving 
table from which each child gets his own when removing his lunch plate. 


The parents are given copies of all menus in advance. Later reports are sent 
to them with the percentage of recommended daily allowance of nutrition in man 
value of the several days meals of each student. At the regular Parent Meeting both 
instructors are on hand to confer with parents in regard to the children's meals. 
Another aspect of his project concerns itself with a ten week record of 

height and weight changes of the Nursery School children. The students in Family 
Nutrition class weigh and measure the children at the same time each week and tabu- 
late and chart the measurements. This also is available to the parents. 


Mrs, Alma Armbruster has resigned as Director of the Consultant Service Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Day Nursery Association and is leaving at the end of October 
to take up residence in San Diego, California. Mrs. Gertrude Merkling, who is 
Consultant on Day Care, will take over the direction of the department. 


Cleveland started an experiment in a "workshop for nursery school teachers.” 
This experiment is planned on a decentralized basis to try to overcome the lack of 
in-service training for nursery school teachers in this area and to determine some 
plan for setting up such a training institute. Six day care centers are participate 
ing in this workshop and four lectures will be given. The first lecture was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Emma Plank, Director of Children's House, University Hospitals, 

and whose subject was "Philosophy of Nursery Education." The second lecture was 
given by Dorothy Parker, Director of Bingham Day Care Center, on "Guidance of 
Routine". The third iecture by Mrs. Gertrude Merkling, Consultant on Day Care, 

on "Teacher Preparation and Housekeeping Duties", and the fourth by Mrs. Lois Moses, 
Director of Carol Day Nursery on "Guidance of Play Activities." 


A second experiment was started last fall in the Cleveland area by Mrs. Hazel 
Beaufait, Consultant for Cooperative Nursery Schools of the Cleveland Day Nursery 
Association. A Parents' Institute was held, planned particularly for parents and 
teachers participating in co-operative pre-school programs. Emphasis was placed on 
ways of meeting the child's and parents' needs, mothers' place in the school, pro- 
cedures for routines and techniques of guidance. Four lectures were given by 

Mrs. Beaufait' and Miss Edna Grubb, Consultant on the staff of the Day Nursery 
Association. The institute was well attended and all the mothers felt it to be of 
great value. It is plamed to have a similar course in the fall of each year for 
mothers of co-operative groups. 


(The notes from Cleveland were sent in by Agnes Fries, Publicity Chairman for 
the Cleveland A.N.E.) 
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OKLAHOMA: Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A & M College Nursery, Stillwater. 


OREGON: Miriam Wiggenhorn, Oregon State Nursery School, School of Home Economics, 
Corvallis. 


Colleen Collins from Washington State College is an instructor in the Family 
Life Department at Oregon State College this year. Colleen is a member of the 
nursery school staff. She completed her master's degree at Cornell University this 
past summer. 


Katherine H. Read, Professor of Family Life and Supervisor of the Nursery Schools 
at Oregon State College, returned this last fall from her three months assignment 
with the State Department in Germany. She worked under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Exchange Program. Following her assignment, Mrs. Read enjoyed two months 
travel on the continent and in England. 


A three week Workshop in Human Behavior and Group Dynamics under the direction 
of Fritz Redl of Wayne University was held at Reed College in Portland last summer, 


PENNSYLVANIA: No representative. 


RHODE ISLAND: Dura Louise Cockrell (Dr.), Rhode Island State College, Dept. of 
Child Development and Welfare, Kingston. 


"\ very specialized type of mrsery school is being operated at 24 Meeting 
Street, Providence. It is a preschool center for cerebral palsied children con- 
ducted by Crippled Children and Adults of Rhode Island, the Easter Seal Agency. 
Here the children receive not only a program of good nursery education, but also 
one of therapies, occupational, physical and speech, which will better help them 
to enter the normal stream of: life despite their handicaps or limitations. 


The therapies are worked into the social situation with such methods used as 
group bubble blowing to help in speech therapy, finger painting which relaxes 
cramped, spastic hands and miscles, and riding'tricycles to help in walking and 
leg activity. Each of these play activities have been adapted to suit the needs 
of the children. For example, blocks are placed on tricycles with straps to hold 
the child's feet to the pedals when he is unable to do so himself. 


Since the needs of the handicapped children are the same as those of normal 
children, only more so, an otherwise normal nursery program is carried on, with 
stress, however, on group acceptance and self sufficiency. These are the two 
factors especially needed by cerebral palsied eseeee, 


The Staff of the Meeting Street School consists. ofa nursery teacher, recrea- 
tion director, occupational thewagist , speech therapist, and a physical therapist. 
Medical supervision is also given." (quotea from the New England Association of 
Nursery Education.) 
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SOUTH CAROLINA: Dorothy M. Forsythe, Box 2, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 


Dorothy Forsythe was first speaker of a series of meetings at Myers Park | 
Methodist Church. This study group was sponsored by the education program of 
that church. The subject was "Education for the Two Year 01d." 


Dorothy Forsythe was also a.member of a panel for discussion of Behavior 
Problems. It was part of a workshop sponsored by Columbia, South Carolina Pre- 
School Council for all teachers of pre-school children. It will probably be 
a nucleous for a state organization. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Warren S, Funk (Mrs.), 1617 Carter Place, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE: Olive B. McVickar (Mrs.), 4211 Kirtland Ave., Nashville 4, 
(Moved to 427 Twenty Fifth Street, Santa Monica, California) 


Gean Morgan is the new Chairman of the Nashville Council for the Education 
of Children Under Six, replacing Mrs. McVickar. Plans are under way for the 
third southern Regional Conference on Children Under Six. It is planned for 
the end of March and will be held this year in Louisville, Kentucky. The plaming 
committee in Louisville will be headed by Mrs. S. Franklin Chance and Gean Morgan 
has already called the Conference Committee together. The two groups will work 
closely in planning the program. 7 | 


TEXAS: Hazel McCamne, 211 W. Wood, San Marcos, 


The University of Texas cooperative with the State School for the Deaf in the 
summer of 1951 in having a two weeks workshop for mothers and pre-school deaf 
children of Texas. Mrs. Ellen Kipcak, an instructor in Child Development at the 
University of Texas taught a group of these mothers each morning, and Miss Sallie 
Beth Moore assisted in planning the program for the mothers and talked with them 
one afternoon. 


Phyllis Richards, instructor in Child Development at the University of Texas 
taught at Oregon State College in Corvallis during the summer, and Marian Keller, 
also an instructor in Child Development at the University, taught the nursery 
School and a course in Child Development at Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacog- 
doches, Texas. 


The University of Texas is beginning its second year of graduate work in Child 
Development and has nine very enthusiastic, interested graduate students. Two 
of the graduate students attended the Texas A.C.E. meeting with Sallie Beth Moore. 
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UTAH: Marian Aiken (Mrs.), Utah State Agricultural College. 


Utah State Agricultural College has two new staff members in Child Development 
this fall. Mrs. Maralyn B. Bingham, one of our own graduates of last year, has 
assumed the position of head teacher in the College Nursery School. Bruce Gardner 
comes to us after completing study for this Ph. D. degree at Cornell, to teach 
Child Development and to aid in the work with parents at both the College and Pre- 
Fab Cooperative, Nursery Schools. 


Mrs. Frances Barlow has joined the Home Economics staff at the Brigham Young 
University as a member of the Child Development Department. 


VERMONT: Sara M. Holbrook, 343 S. Prospect St., Burlington. 


"In Vermont it has sometimes seemed that not much progress was being made in 
the interests of young children and nursery school education so it is encouraging 
to learn that in October the State Board of Education recognized the need for 
action in their proposed legislative program. The program includes two items of 
special interest to us. One is a recommendation that the present law be amended 
so that the local school boards may authorize the establishment of kindergartens 
without the necessity of submitting the question to all the voters of the district. 
The other is the recommendation of the Superintendent's Association that "in order 
to protect our children from exploitation" legislation be passed requiring 
the approval of the Board of Education prior to the establishment of any private 
nursery school or kindergarten, and that periodic inspections must be made by the 
Department of Education of all such schools. As yet these proposals have not come 
before the legislature, but we feel that at least a betinning has been made." 
(Quoted from the New England Association of Nursery Education.) 


VIRGINIA:. Ida Jones Curry, Division of Home Economics, Hampton Institute, Hampton. 


WASHINGTON: Eleanor Evans, University of Washington, University Nursery School, 
Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA: No representative. 


WISCONSIN: Helen C. Dawe, Department of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


WYOMING: No representative. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NANE CONFERENCES 


THE MIDWEST NANE CONFERENCE MAY 9 and 10, 195e 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Conference Chairman:.. June Ritter 
Program Chairman:..... Barbara Merrill 


THE BIENNIAL NANE CONFERENCE November le to 15, 1952 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Conference Chairman:.. Elizabeth Meecham Fuller 
Program Chairman:..... Helen Dawe 


* * * * * * 


CONGRATULATIONS to Our NANE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


You will be interested to know that under the direction and supervision 
of our outgoing publications committee of which Evelyn Beyer has been chairman 
NANE has produced the largest number of new publications in our history. Besides, 
the emphasis on quantity we readers recognize and avpreciate the high quality 
of the writing, editing and production work. Many thanks. 


NANE INITIATES NEW IN BULLETIN 


Did you notice the new service introduced in the fall issue of THE 
BULLETIN? Several of our subscribers wrote expressing their appreciation of 
this service and of their need for such an exchange of information. ‘The letter 
which best expressed this came from Mrs. Helen Lehman, Day Care Consultant for the 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. from which we quote in part: 


"Dear Miss Theman: 
We, in the day care department of the Child Welfare League 
of America, were delighted with your idea of initiating the service 
entitled, "PROFESSIONAL POSITION OPEN." And we sincerely hope it be- 
comes a permanent institution in the NANE BULIETIN. 
Member agencies of the Child Welfare League frequently write 
for suggestions of people with nursery school experience and training 
_ for teaching positions as well as administrative positions. We would 
like to help such agencies find qualified personnel.......we have 
longed for a central clearing house for professional workers. What 
place could be more logical than our professional NANE BULLETIN? The 
service appears as a real opportunity. ..... With your permission I 
should like to contact some of the people looking for staff and urge 
them to send their pleas for "help wanted” .wecsccccccccvccscces 
Cordially, 
Helen Lehman, Child Day Care Consultant 
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LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


Christine Heinig 
Washington, D. C. 


Congress convened on January 8, 1952, to begin the second session of 
the 02nd Congress. It will have many pressing problems before it, some new 
and some old, but none as old as the problems of educational needs. 


The first session did, however, maké some progress. The House Education 
and Labor Committee approved H.R. 5411 introduced by Representative Barden of 
North Carolina, to provide expanded Federal Aid to overcrowded schools in 
critical defense areas. The bill would amend the present law (Public Laws 
. 15 and 874, 81st Congress) through which the government is easing school 
burdens in such areas. The measure carried changes regarding eligibility of 
school districts, funds distribution and the method of payments by the 
Federal Government. It passed both the House and Senate in closing days 
of the session but was vetoed by the President on the grounds that it would 
have given aid to segregated schools. 


H.R. 5411 was introduced in lieu of the education provision of S.349, 
the Defense Housing and Community Facilities bill, which became Public Law 
139, 82nd Congress, without such provisions. Fublic Law 139 does, however, 
carry under Title III, Section 315 (c) and (a) provisions for day care 
centers as a part of community facilities. So far, no appropriations have 
been made for the establishment of these centers and this is one of the jobs 
for the 2nd session. Those of us who are concerned about the lack of day 
care centers in our communities should start now to work with their Congress- 
men for this appropriation. 


Mr. Barden's bill, H.R. 4468 providing federal aid for public tax 
supported schools awaits the attention of Congress. No action was taken on 
this bill during the first session. 


The need for action to establish an independent Office of Education 
and a national Board of Education can be understood better after reading 
a report entitled Federal Educational Activities and Education Issues before 
Congress, Vol. 2, Part 3, prepared in the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress by Charles A. Quattlebaum, education research 
analyst. Copies of the Report are available without cost from the House 
Labor and Education Committee, U. S. Capitol, Washington 25, D. C., as long 
as the supply lasts, or for 50 cents from the Surerintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Better yet, drop your 
Congressman a note and ask him to send you a copy and at the same time 
express his opinion of the document. 
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LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


This report entitled Federal Educational Activities and Education Issues 
Refore Congress leads to two conclusions: 


1. That, although huge federal appropriations are made for educational 
purposes ($3.5 billion a year), the Congress of the United States has never 
deemed it necessary to provide for the establishment of sound federal fiscal 
policies with regard to the public elementary and secondary schools. (This 
would include kindergartens and mursery schools in some of the states.) 


2. That a large majority of the Federal Government's widely scattered 
educational activities could be administered more efficiently, more effective- 
ly and more economically through regularly established educational programs 
than through the various non-educational federal agencies now operating 
approximately 300 separate educational programs. 


A final word of warning -- with the present emergency program now 
getting under way, many states probably will call special sessions of their 
legislatures, if they are not already scheduled to meet, Very likely one of 
the issues to be considered by them will be educational appropriations and 
other educational laws. 1, Watch closely, 2, participate through keeping 
your own legislator informed of the educational needs of nursery schools and 
day care centers, and 3, see that no laws are weakened under the guise of 
expediency. 
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CHILDREN'S INTERNATIONAL SUMMER VILLAGE, INC. 
706 Gwynne Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Did you know that fifty-five children from nine countries spent 
the month of June in the Children's International Summer Village in 
Cincinnati? They are home now, telling their wide-eyed friends in 
seven different languages about the wonders they have seen and their 
new experiences in international living. 


For the psychologists, educators and other social scientists who 
were with them observing the group in action from day to day and 
measuring the effect on the children themselves, the work has just 
begun. Scores of tests, research reports and observations, including 
diaries kept for them by the children themselves, are being studied 
with the hope that from this project may be: learned some basic 
psychological principles governing the relationships, both tense and 
harmonious, between peoples of different nationalities. 


According to Dr. Doris Twitchell Allen, guiding spirit behind 
the project, the Children's International Summer Village can already 
point to tangible accomplishment in three directions: the children 
learned that it is possible to develop warm friendships and gemiine 
understanding with children who speak a different language; the basis 
for a lasting relationship among these children was laid with the 
establishment of such continuing projects as an international children's 
newspaper and a Children's International Village song; plans were drawn 
up for a permanent international committee to work toward the holding 
of such Villages in several cities next year and in the years to come. 


The founding of the CISV News, to be published quarterly by the 
children and distributed to all those who were connected with or showed 
interest in the Village, was conceived by Ingolf Stahl, ll-year-old boy 
from Stockholm, Sweden, and Erastus S. Allen, Cincinnati attorney and 
husband of Dr. Allen. The young Stahl, who will be editor-in-chief, 
has already established himself as a coming newspaperman; aside from 
serving as editor of his school paper in Stockholm, he has written 
several articles for a large evening paper in his native city during 
his stay at the Village. 


An official song for the Children's International Summer Village, 
to be carried by the children back to their native lands, was written 
by two adult delezates in the course of their stay in camp - the music 
by Bjarne Kirk of Copenhagen, the words by Mrs. Kathleen Milne of 
Newcastle on Tyne, England. 


The words are as follows: 


‘ 
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CHILDREN'S INTERNATIONAL SUMMER VILLAGE, INC. 


Here in this village you may see 
Children living happily, 

French, Norwegian, Swede and Dane, 
British, German, American, 
Mexican, and Austrian too. 
Learning through the things we do 
How alike am I to you. 


Here we live, and eat, and sleep, 
Talk, and laugh, and sometimes weep. 
Here we share our hopes and fears, 
Build a bridge across the years, 
Sow a seed and plant a tree 

Beneath whose branches there may be 
All the nations gathered free. 


That our children so may grow 
In a world you did not know, 

Sharing all they have to give, 
Learning how to love and live. 
In our hands the future lies, 

Seize it ere the moment flies, 
Stamp the present with an act: 
Dare to make our dream a fact! 


MM, 


As the children left the camp by bus headed for the airport and 
home, they were singing this song lustily.. 
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IN CONCLU-SION 


For the past three and a half years I have served as Editor of THE BULIETIN. 
Because this is the last issue I am to prepare during my term of office and 
because this is the evening prior to taking this last dummy copy to the printer, 
naturally I am reminiscing about the past fifteen issues of our quarterly. 


I distinctly remember the evening I said "Yes" to the telephone request of 
Frances Horwich during which she expressed faith in my ability to elicit, produce, 
edit and prepare copy-=-on no budget. Starting that train of thought---of 
Frances---gives me a chance to write what I am thinking about her during these 
years of professional association although I shall use understatement---that 
Frances continued to be at all times and in all respects a most helpful friend to 
NANE, the Editor, and, of course, to THE BULIETIN. 


The first issue was the most difficult---to start with no backlog of articles 
is a real trial for a new Editor. In this respect Theo Reeve, the preceding 
Editor was both reassuring and helpful with suggestions of potential writers. 


Big support in terms of copy came from the initiation of the plan to have 
representatives from each state and territory collect and submit items for ON 
THE FERSONAL AND STATE SIDE. You folks contributed so regularly and so much that 
sometimes I had to cut your copy. My apologies to you but also my deepest 
appreciation for making THE BULIETIN a mirror of nursery education as it is in 
each of the states of America today and for your help in keeping each of us in 
close personal touch with other members. I feel I know many of you I have never 
met and letters from readers indicate your PERSONALS have helped them in 
similar ways. 


I said the first issue was the most difficult to produce, but I must admit 
the fall issues have been trying, for I was in Europe the past two summers 
lecturing and teaching in a German college for our State Department. Being out 
of the country for three and a half months one summer and five weeks the next 
makes it difficult to produce a magazine on time. Therefore each fall issue 
was a little late and my correspondence delayed. Thank you for being so under- 
standing and patient even though several of your manuscripts have been detained 
too long for your convenience. 


Our contributors of feature articles have won my deep respect, Not one 
writer has refused to accept an assignment or even asked if we pay for articles 
that are used, which, of course, we don't. Several articles represent tremendous 
amounts of time expended by groups who had no advance assurance their articles 
would be used, but who felt their points of view needed to be expressed. I regret 
not all of these could be used as many dealt with cooperatives and our readers 
know how much space in past issues has been given to varied considerations of 
this movement. 


Christine Heinig also deserves special mention for her regular articles on 
legislation, each written with a fresh point of view and so practical! And this 
last time she wrote at great personal inconvenience. I, personally as well as 
professionally, admire her stick-to-itiveness. 
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But the individual to whom I owe the greatest appreciation for making the 


BULIETIN attractive is the person whose name nas been modestly initialed "M.M." 
on the exceptionally charming and child-like illustrations and covers of our past 


fifteen issues. "M.M." is Mary Meyer of Chicago, the Director of the Pine Grove 


Pre-School, an outstanding cooperative. Only a person educated and experienced in 


being both a teacher and an artist, as is Mary, could capture in line drawings 


the varied qualities of childhood. Her own warm personality and keen daily 
observations of children have helped us to share with her the interests, the 
serenity, the joys and the anger of small boys and girls. 


My best wishes go to the new Editor hoping he or she may find as cooperative 


and capable contributors of words and pictures as each of you has been. 


Sincerely, 


Nortinestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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